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SIR CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. 


THERE have been many sad notes in dear | 
old ‘ N. & Q.’ since Thoms founded it in 1849, 
but none more sad than our note to-day of 
the death of the Right Hon. Sir Charles | 
Wentworth Dilke. 

Born on the 4th of September, 1843, at | 
76, Sloane Street, the house in which he | 
died on Thursday, the 26th of January, 
he came from his earliest years under the 


influence of his grandfather, whom he much | 


loved, and who lived close at hand in a bright 
cheerful house in Lower Grosvenor Place, 


with a view from the drawing-room windows | 


of the gardens of Buckingham Palace. Of 
the pleasant memories of this he was speak- 
ing to me quite recently. 


to live at Sloane Street, where his son built 
a library and rooms for him. It was the old 


man’s delight to have his grandson with him | 


among his books and get him to read to him 


choice selections from his twelve thousand | 
| knew him his hearty laugh was infectious, 
| and, besides, how could a man have written 


volumes. It was in this way that Sir Charles 
acquired his large range of knowledge of 
literature, and his grandfather’s influence 
gave the whole tone to his life in politics 
and social questions. Many of these topics 
found a place in The Atheneum, which 
condemned the employment of children 
in mines, giving illustrations of their 
emaciated condition, and favoured parks 
for the people, public libraries, and other 
advantages. To carry out the enlarged 
ideas of his grandfather was Dilke’s aim 
from his youth, and, as is well known, he 
worked to secure better conditions for the 
people to the last day of his life. 

The affection with which his grandfather 
regarded The Atheneum Dilke inherited to 
the full, and his desire was that the same 
spirit of truth and independence should be 
maintained as when the paper was under 
Mr. Dilke’s control—that it should be 
“faithful and just in its criticisms, the 
earnest seeker after truth, severe when the 
occasion required, but always more happy 
when helping to add a name to the roll of 
fame than when removing an unworthy one 
from it.” 

It was in 1872 that Sir Charles became 


| of the heading of the article. 
On the death of his wife Mr. Dilke went | 
| him, and he was delighted when the dis- 





proprietor of ‘N. & Q.’ on the retirement 


of Thoms, who was succeeded by Doran 
as editor; but it was not until soon after 
Knight became editor that Dilke joined 
“the happy few, the band of brothers.” 


| From that time he read ‘N. & Q.’ week by 


week, following closely every discussion in 
its columns; and though he did not write 


| such elaborate articles as those by his 
| grandfather on Pope, Junius, and other 


subjects, his contributions over the signa- 
ture of D., as will be seen by the last two 
General Indexes and the earlier half-yearly 
indexes, were most various and suggestive. 
He frequently adopted other signatures, 
made up of the initials of the first words 
The question 
as to the National Flag greatly interested 


cussion was finally settled by the official 
recognition of the Union Jack. It is curious 
that it should have been thought that he 
lacked a sense of humour. To those who 


that amusing brochure ‘The Fall of Prince 
Florestan of Monaco’ without an uproarious 
sense of fun ? 

The review of ‘ Papers of a Critic’ which 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ on the 10th of July, 
1875, was by his old friend Thoms. 

No record of Dilke’s life would be complete 
without a reference to the second Lady 
Dilke. Sir Charles as a tribute to her pub- 
lished ‘The Book of the Spiritual Life,’ 
which she had written as complementary 
to her works ‘The Shrine of Death’ and 
‘The Shrine of Love.’ This he preceded by 
a short memoir, and Knight in his review 
which appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ on the 3rd of 
June, 1905, said: ‘* Admirably has the feat 
been accomplished, and though the chivalry 
and the devotion are everywhere apparent, 
the reticence of the utterance is not less 
manifest than its fidelity and truth. It is 
the record of ‘a noble, industrious, and 
well-spent life, memorable in literature, 
art, and social progress, and as the final 
exposition of a spiritual, practical, and in a 
sense optimistic faith.’ ” 


JoHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 
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TOTTEL’S ‘MISCELLANY,’ PUTTEN- 
HAM’S ‘ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE,’ 
AND CHAUCER. 


ALTHOUGH more than 350 years have passed 
since Tottel published his ‘ Miscellany,’ the 
authorship of only four of the 134 anonym- 
ous poems in his book is claimed to have 
been traced, and one of these claims is ex- 
tremely doubtful. I have found three more 
authors to share in them, Chaucer amongst 
the number. 

On the strength of a MS. note-book of 
verse, partly composed, and partly copied 
from others, by a William Forrest, and 
finished by him 27 October, 1572, the 
authorship of two poems seems to be 
definitely settled. One of these (Arber, 
p. 173), 

I lothe that I did love, &e. 
to Lord Vaux, and his 


assigns 
corroborated by George 


is 


Forrest 
assignment 





Gascoigne in the Epistle to young gentlemen 

prefixed to the 1575 edition of his ‘ Posies’ 

(“‘ Cambridge English Classics,” p. 11). The 

other is the celebrated song (Arber, p. 163) 
Geve place you Ladies and begon, &c. 


assigned by Forrest to John Heywood. 
In the ‘Arte of English Poesie,’ p. 247, 
Puttenham unhesitatingly asserts that Lord 
Vaux also wrote (Arber, p. 172) 

When Cupid scaled first the fort, &c. 


Which of the Lords Vaux is meant by 
Puttenham, Forrest, and Gascoigne is a 
matter that has not been determined, and 
is still open to discussion. 

Next we come to the doubtful ascription. 
In Tottel (p. 164) there are fourteen lines 
which seem to be an extract from a poem 
formed on the plan of the legends in ‘ The 
Mirror for Magistrates,’ and the first letters 
of the lines and the final one of the quotation 
spell the name ‘‘ Edwarde Somerset.” It 
is extremely unlikely that Somerset wrote 
these lines, because the conceit of signing 
a name in verses was commonly practised 
by writers of those times, who sometimes 
make the party designated speak in the first 
person. 

Up to the present, so far as I can learn, 
these are the only poems in Tottel’s “‘ Un- 
certain Authors”’ that have had authors’ 
names subscribed to them since the ‘ Mis- 
cellany’ first appeared in June, 1557. 
Churchyarde, however, in his ‘ Challenge,’ 
1593, claims that he wrote “many things 
in the booke of songs and Sonnets ”’ printed 
in Queen Mary’s days, meaning, no doubt, 
Tottel’s work; but I have sought vainly 
through his known work for proof of the 
statement, which I do not challenge, for 
Churehyarde was a voluminous writer, and 
evidently a very honest man and a good 
fellow withal. ‘The Gorgeous Gallery of 
Gallant Inventions, 1578 —a __ similar 
anthology to Tottel’s, and intimately con- 
nected with it, for it prints several poems 
included in the ‘ Miscellany,’ though some- 
times in a varied and not easily recognizable 
form—contains one of Churchyarde’s songs, 
commencing, 

The heat is past that did mee fret, &c. 

Parke’s ‘ Heliconia,’ pp. 94-5. 
No signature is given, but the original or 
amended version of the song, minus two 
stanzas and with variations, occurs in 
‘Churchyardes Charge,’ 1580 (Collier’s re- 
print, pp. 51-2). But Tottel yields nothing 
like what can be seen in Churchyarde’s 
known work. 
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The last writer for whom a claim has been 
put in is Sir Francis Bryan, who, according 
to Michael Drayton (‘ Elegies,’ 1627), had a 
share in the ‘ Miscellany.’ 

As I had found little difficulty in tracing 
Puttenham's quotations from Tottel and 
others, it occurred to me that some success 
might follow from an inquiry into the ante- 
cedents of some of these charming little 
gems in the ‘ Miscellany,’ for it seemed to 
me to be a lamentable thing that no progress 
had been made in unearthing the authors and 
history of a collection of songs and sonnets 
which had passed through seven editions 
by 1587, and which must have exercised 
very great influence on writers and men 
and women of culture up to King James’s 
time, if not beyond. I soon found that Sir 
John Harington the Elder had been a 
contributor to the collection, and that one of 
his poems is of high historical interest ; and 
that another piece in it was composed 
by Sir Antony St. Leger, who was Lord 
Deputy of Ireland from 1540 to shortly 
before his death in 1559. But I was more 
than surprised to find Chaucer in the 
‘ Miscellany,’ although I had noted that there 
is verse in T'ottel which must belong to 
writers of about 1400, or much earlier than 
Tottel’s time. 

In the Aldine edition of ‘ Chaucer’s 
Works’ there are two versions of one of the 
poet’s ‘Minor Poems,’ headed ‘Good 
Counseil of Chaucer,’ both commencing, 

Fle fro the pres, and duell with sothfastnesse, Xe. 


Vol. VI., pp. 295 and 316-17. 


The shorter version consists of three stanzas 
of seven lines each, and has various readings 
from the longer one, which adds a stanza, 
also of seven lines, asthe ‘Envoy.’ Now, if 
one turns to Tottel, pp. 194-5, this poem 
will be found there, headed ‘To leade a 
vertuous and honest life.’ The Tottel 
poem sometimes agrees with one version of 
the Chaucer poems, and sometimes with the 
other where it differs from its fellow; but 
it omits the ‘Envoy.’ Chaucer is said to 
have written the verses “‘upon his dethe 
bedde leying in his great anguysse,” but 
doubts have been cast upon the genuine- 
ness of the work. Tyrwhitt, however, and 
Godwin admitted its authenticity, and it is 
included in most or all authoritative editions 
of Chaucer issued in recent years. 

I think this evidence sufficient to 





is 


justify us in putting down Chaucer as one 
of Tottel’s authors, and so leave it. 

There is another little matter concerning 
Chaucer which may as well be cleared up | 





now, especially as it concerns Puttenham,, 
who quotes as from the poet twice, as: 
follows :— 

O soppe of sorrow soonken into care, o . 


When faith failes in Priestes sawes, &c. 

P. 22. 
The latter quotation, of course, comes from: 
the ‘Minor Poems,’ where it is headed 
‘Chaucer’s Prophecy’; but the other does 
not belong to the poet, and is the property 
of Robert Henryson, forming the opening 
of ‘ The Complaint of Cresseid ’ (see ‘ Dunbar 
Anthology,’ p. 17], Oxford Universty Press,’ 
1901). Puttenham found his quotation in 
the 1532 edition of Chaucer’s Works, printed: 
by Thomas Godfray, which is really a. 
miscellany, for it contains pieces by Lyd- 
gate, Occleve, Gower, Scoggin, and others, 
in prose and verse. CHARLES CRAWFORD. | 





“TERRA SUSANA.” 


TuHIs is a term of rare occurrence. The 
only published work in which it seems to 
have been noticed is in an undated list of 
the possessions of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, following the ‘Chronica’ of William 
Thorn in Roger Twysden’s ‘ Decem Scrip- 
tores,’ col. 2202. Thorn wrote about 1397. 
The principal passages are these, Arabic 
numerals being used in place of Roman :— 

** In marisco cum aqua 418 acr. 3 virg. 2 Day- 
works et de terra Susana 400 acr. dimid. 
3 Dayworks. Item de feodo camere 130 acr, 
5 Dayworks et dimid. Item de feodo vesture 
de terra marisci 48 acr. Item ‘de feodo vesturas 
de terra Susana et boseco 42 acr. 1 rod. 
4 Dayworks Item apud Stodmersch de terra 
Susana prati et marisci 488 acr. 1 virg. dimid.” 
The word is always printed in_ italics. 
Somner, who compiled a glossary to the 
‘ Decem Scriptores,’ says that ‘‘ terra susana” 
means worn-out land, the condition of which 
has been exhausted by over-cultivation, 
from the French suranné, ‘‘ which exceeds a 
year.” Ducange, quoting passages in the 
above list where the word occurs and 
Somner’s opinion, adds significantly : ‘‘ Sed, 
ut verum fatear, vim vocis non assequor 
omnino.” Kelham in his dictionary of the 
‘Norman or Old French Language’ (1779) 
has the entry: ‘“‘ Susanné, suranné (terre), 
land worn out with too long ploughing.” 
This corroborates Somrer, and proves that 
the word has been found in its French form. 
I have not been able to trace any instance 
of this, and should be glad to hear of one. 

What has suggested the present note is 
that the word occurs in the foundation 


sees 
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charter of the chapel of Northye, Sussex, 
a copy of which is included in the Register 
of Bp. Robert Rede of Chichester (1397- 
1415), and another at the end of Book Y 
in the Chichester Cathedral muniments. 
This charter is shown by internal evidence 
to belong to A.D. 1262. The passage is: 
“* Et tres acras terre mee susane in eadem 
parochia [Bixle, z.e. Bexhill] quas Robertus 
Bercarius aliquando tenuit de me in Calde- 
cote....’’ Book Y reads, “ Et tres acras 
mee Lusane,’’ which looks as if the copyist 
did not understand the term. The Rev. E. 
Turner in Suss. Arch. Coll., xix. 23-6, 
gives a very free translation of the charter, 
and avoids this word altogether. 

I have only one more probable instance of 
its occurrence, namely, in ‘‘ Susan’s Farm,”’ 
Eastbourne. This has been traced on an 
old map, and seems more likely to be a 
survival of a piece of terra susana than a 
personal place-name. 

If it is assumed that the term came from 
across the Channel it is natural enough that 
it should not occur beyond the counties of 
‘Kent and Sussex. As to its derivation, 
Somner’s explanation seems unsatisfactory, 
for land passed over for the year in ploughing 
operations would be fallow rather than 
derelict, to become fruitful again after suffi- 
eient rest. It seems to be coupled with 
marshland in Kent, and William de Northye’s 
grant shows that it was near five other acres 
“aquis et fossatis circumquaque inclusas.” 
An ingenious guess, therefore, has been made 
that it may be land soused, or subject to 
‘periodical flooding in wet seasons ; but this 
conjecture could not ‘hold water” if the 
term came from Normandy, and its French 
origin seems to be matter of certainty. 
Littré gives no help, nor does the word occur 
‘in Moisy’s ‘ Glossaire Anglo-Normand,’ or 
‘Dictionnaire du Patois Normand’; but 
M. Eusébe de Lauriére in his ‘ Glossaire 
du Droit Francois’ (a Paris, 1704, tom. ii. 
p. 397) explains the term ‘“ Susan, Surana- 
tion,” thus :— 

‘* When a process commenced has not been 
followed up....or when a Sentence, a com- 
mission, a judge’s mandamus, or a _ prince’s 
rescript has not been put into execution within 
the year....” 
and a note is added :— 

“In France a rescript which any one has 
obtained from the prince perishes in the year if 
it has not been used, like a Pontifical rescript.”’ 
Such a process then becomes useless, of no 
value ; so does over-cultivated land. May 
this be the clue to the meaning of terra 
susana, or is it to be sought elsewhere ? 





The double form sur, sus, gives no difficulty. 
Both in Normandy were equivalent to the 
Latin super, says Kelham, sub becoming suz. 
Crecit DEEDEs. 
Chichester. 





BURIAL-ENTRIES OF STRANGERS. 


I HAVE sometimes thought what an excellent 
thing it would be for genealogical searchers 
if the numberless entries in parish registers 
of the burial of strangers (where parishes or 
places are mentioned) could be made gene- 
tally accessible. Unquestionably, some of 
these “‘ foreign ’’ entries, could they be known 
to interested parties, would supply many a 
missing pedigree-link; but they occur 
where no ordinary searcher would dream of 
looking for them. Large towns, or even 
villages situated on important roads, would 
probably supply many examples. 

By way of illustration, I append a series 
of rough notes I recently extracted from the 
unprinted registers of St. Peter’s, Notting- 
ham, during a recent search over a period 
of about a century. I may add that scores 
of officers and soldiers occur among burials 
of the Civil War period, many of whom were 
doubtless far from their homes :— 

1573. John, son of Tho. Forman of Strelley, 
Notts, buried. 

1576. ‘‘ One Michaell, a stranger, who by his 
own confession came from within a myle of 
Oxforde, and departed at the house of one Robert 
Wilkenson in the towne of Nott., bookebynder,”’ 
buried. 

1593. Sir James Abercrumby buried. 

1599. Robert, son of William Burbidge, late 
of Stanton-le-Stones, co. Derby, buried. 


1612. Martin Hornesey, gent., prisoner, buried. 

1614. Nicholas Neale, gent., traveller, buried. 

1624. Mary, d. of Mr. William Tomlinson, 
minister of Thorpe, near Ashburn, co. Derby, 
buried. 

1628. An, d. of William Couper of Burton 
Jorse, buried. 

1628. Richard Muston of Cropwell Butler, 
buried. 

1636. Gervase West, gent., ‘‘ chiefe cooke to 


the right honourable Lord Chamberlaine to the 
Kings Maiesty,”’ buried. 

1640. Symon, son of Richard Bullock of Lon- 
don, deceased, buried. 

1655. John, son of Mr. Walter Whalley of 
Cotgrave, buried. 
Ruth, wife to Squire Middleton, buried. 


1656. 
1659. Richard Ryder, gent., buried at Sauley. 
1659. Mrs. Mary, widow of Tho. Cooke of 


Whatton, buried. 


1675. Mary, d. to Mr. John Hull, London, 
baptized. 
1680. John, son of Thomas and Dorothy 


Towle of Bramcoate, baptized. 
1681. Sarah, d. of Henery Tealar and Dorothy, 
of Darley, co. Derby, baptized. 
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1686. Richard, s. of Thomas Levis, of Beeston. 
and Mary, baptized. 

1666. Fortune, d. of John Lawson, of Lenton, 
buried. 

1666. Thomas Sanderson of Shelford, buried. 

1668. Anne, wife of William Webb, citizen of 
London, buried. 

1669. Thomas Boylston, gent., and citizen 
of London, buried. 

1671. Jane, wife of Richard Squire of Kinalton, 
buried. 

1672. Luke Killingworth, of Killingworth in 
Northumberland, Esq., buried ‘“‘in ye Middle 
Alley of ye Church.” 

1675. Susannah, d. of John Speed of Basford, 
gent., buried. 

1675. William Presley of Howbecke, P. 
Cuckney, buried. 

1675. John Baldocke of Widmerpoole buried. 

1676. Mary, d. of Thomas Beamon of Blyth, 
Notts, buried. 

1676. Ann, d. of James Coxe, of Outhorpe, 
buried. 

1676. Mary, d. of Thomas Lorrinton of Stones- 
ley, co. Leicester, buried. 

1677. ‘‘ Henry Smith, of ye County of Yorke,” 
buried. _ 

1678. Martha, d. of William Round of Alfreton 
co. Derby, buried. 

1678. Jonathan, s. of Jonathan Martin of 
Duffield, buried. 

1678. Francis, son of the late Andrew Clarke, 
gent., of Yorke, buried. 

1679. Mary, d. of Isaac Wollet of Haslewood 
P. Duffield, co. Derby, buried. 

1679. Adam Adcock of London buried. 

1679. Susannah, d. of Thomas Newham of 
Arnold, buried. 

1680. Cornelius Launder of Alfreton, co. 
Derby, buried. 

1680. Jane, d. of Thomas Athorpe of [blank], 
co. Yorke, gent., buried. 

1680. Thomas, s. of George Blagg of Gedling, 
buried. 


1681. George, son of Peter Jackson of Mans- ; 


field, buried. 

1682. John, s. of Andrew Buxton of Great 
Cropwell, buried. 

1682. John, s. of the late Mr. John Ward of 
London, buried. 


1682. Ann, wife of Will. Fletcher of Derby, | 


buried. 

1683. Elizabeth, d. of Samuel Spencer of 
Lenton, gent., buried. 

1684. Martha, wife of William Wheateley of 
Ruddington, buried. 

1684. John Whittecar of Leeke, co. Stafford, 
buried. 

1686. Anne, d. of William Raggsdale of Edwal- 
ton, buried. 

1686. Katherine, wife of Robert Warner of 
Papleweeke, co. Nottm., buried. 

1686. Mary, d. of James Bingham of 
Higham, co. Derby, buried. 


1686. Mr. John Viccars of Loughborrow 


buried. 
1688. Mary Greene of Shelforde buried. 


1689. William, s. of Ed— Aster of Beeston, | 


buried. 
1689. ‘‘ A Dutch Souldjer.’’ [Repeated in 
the same year.] 
A. STAPLETON. 
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** PASSENGER ” IN THE ‘ N.E.D.’—Meaning 
No. 6 is given by Sir James Murray as follows: 

** Slang. One of the crew of a racing-boat who 
adds to the weight without contributing his share 
to the work; hence an ineffective member of a 
feotball team, etc.” 
The only quotation is one from The Guardian, 
25 May, 1892: “In the ordinary amateur 
band there are always several * passengers.’ ”’ 
The date at which the slang meaning had 
come into use is indicated by “ 1885 [Re- 
membered at Oxford].’”’ That it was familiar 
at Cambridge four years earlier than this 
can be proved by a definitely dated example 
with the meaning of a useless man in a boat. 

In the second volume of The Cambridge 
Review, in the number for 1 June, 1881, 
appeared ‘“‘The Naval Contest at Ditton, 
Thucydides, ix. 1.” signed H. R. T(hu- 
cydides), ze. H. R. Tottenham, fellow 
of St. John’s. On p. 355 are the words 
“nor is it likely that they will carry many 
supernumeraries (7epivews, Anglice pas- 
sengers)”’ Mr. Tottenham’s brilliant parody 
was reprinted in his ‘ Cluvienus his Thoughts,’ 
Cambridge, 1895. 

Canon Ainger in his ‘ Crabbe’ (‘‘ English 
Men of Letters’’) seems to have made a 
singular mistake about the meaning la of 
the ‘N.E.D.,’ ‘‘A passer by,” in dealing 
with a statement in the Rev. George Crabbe’s 
life of the poet :— 

“Having left my mother at the inn, he walked 
into the town alone, and suddenly staggered in the 
street and fell. He was lifted up by the passengers.” 
—P. 161, 1834 ed. 
| Ainger’s comment is “ probably from the 
stage-coach from which they had just 
| alighted” (p. 79, chap. v.). Surely the 
| people passing in the street are here meant. 
| Epwarp BENSLY. 





Srr THomas Boptey, M.P.—The ‘ D.N.B. 
| states that “his first attempt to enter into 
public life seems to have been unsuccess- 
‘fully made in 1584, when he was recom- 
'mended by Sir Francis Cobham for election 
'to parliament as M.P. for Hythe.” 
| On referring to ‘ The Barons of the Cinque 
| Ports and the Parliamentary Representa- 
‘tion of Hythe,’ by the late George Wilks, 
| Esq., Town Clerk, I find a copy of Lord 
| Cobham’s recommendation, dated from Cob- 
| ham Hall 25 October, 1584, and signed W. 
| Comnee and at p. 63 the entry in the 
| Corporation Assembly Book is given thus :— 
‘* Memorandum—That the 27th daye of October. 
11584, Mr. Mayor, the Juratts, and Comon'ty, 
being assembled in the Comon Hall there, touch- 
| ing the answering of a letter sent from Mr, 
| Lieutenant of Dover Castle, in the name of the 
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Lord Warden [of the Cinque Ports, Lord Cobham], | 
wherein his honor maketh request to have the) 
nomynation and election of one of the Burgesses | 
to the Parliament w goe out of Hethe uppon the 
next Sumons for the same, whereuppon the sayd 
Mayor, Juratts, and Comon’ty have uppon good 
consideration granted his honor’s request, and 
that his honor shalbe answered accordingly. 

““Memorandum—That the first daye of November, 
1584, Mr. Mayor, Juratts, and Comon’ty being 
assembled in the Town Hall there, to choose and 
appointe Burgesses to the Parliament to be 
holden the xxiij™ day of this instant of Novem- 
ber at Westm! accordinge to the Sumons in that 
behalfe directed, as also accordinge to the effect 
of a l’re sentt to the sayd Mayor, Juratts, and 
Comons from our Lord Warden in the behalfe of 
one Mr. Thomas Bodyly, whoe is ellected to be 
one of the said Burgesses by the Lords of Her 
Ma‘ Privie Councell, and also p’ferred unto us 
by y* Lord Warden as a man very meet for the 
same, and lykewise allowed to be one by the sayd 
Assembly. And for the Election of y* other 
Burgesse for the sayd towne, the sayd Assembly 
have no’iated, elected, and chosen, Christopher 
Honiwood, gent, Mayor there, together with the 
sayd Mr. Bodyly, to be and appeare at Westm’ 
at the day above sayd.” 
From this it appears, not that Bodley was 
unsuccessful, but that he was elected. 

The next election was in September, 1586, 
when two fresh candidates were elected. 
R. J. FYNMORE. 





Sandgate. 


ORDINARIES OF NEWGATE. (See 10S. vii. 
408, 454; viii. 10, 278; 11 S. ii. 325.)— 
In The Public Advertiser, Wednesday, 20 
October, 1773, there is a report of the pro- 
ceedings at the Court of Aldermen at Guild- 
hall, when, the resignation of the Rev. John 
Wood of the office of Ordinary of New- 
gate being announced, a curious debate 
took place. The Lord Mayor, James Towns- 
end, recommended Mr. Silas Told for the 
vacant post, 

“because for above 20 years the said Told had 
repeatedly of his own accord gone in the cart with 
the condemned prisoners to Tyburn to sing and | 
pray with them and give them spiritual food.” | 
This recommendation, however, did not meet | 
with the approval of the Court. | 

Silas Told, whose portrait appears in| 
Hogarth’s ‘March to Tyburn,’ is a familiar | 
name to students of the history of crime, | 
and a full account of him is given in Major | 
Griffiths’s ‘ Chronicles of Newgate.’ 

Horace BLEACKLEY. | 

[See also the references to Told cited by Mr. A. L. | 

Humpureysat 108. x. 390.] 





“THE Oxtp Moeut,’? Drury Lane.— 
The destruction of this old public-house, | 
with the Middlesex Music-Hall adjoining | 
it, removes another London landmark 


| passage. 


familiar to all who know Drury Lane. 
Those who can remember the Drury Lane 
of the seventies will note how completely 
and entirely it has altered since that time. 
In a very little while virtually the whole 
lane will have been rebuilt, and what was 
at one time a most disreputable thorough- 
fare will become as respectable as Charing 
Cross Road. 

“The Old Mogul” occupies the ground 
formerly covered by ‘“ The Mogul’s Head,” 
which was a well-known tavern in the reign 
of Charles II.; and Nell Gwynne lived on 
the opposite side of the lane. The music- 
hall has twice been rebujit within the last 
sixty years, and is notable only as the place 
where many artists who afterwards became 
famous made their first appearance. George 
Augustus Sala described a night there some 
thirty years ago. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


“VatL’’: irs Use By Scorr.—Reprints 
of Scott’s poems and novels persistently give 
‘veil’? where “‘ vail’? was undoubtedly the 
form intended and duly written by the 
author. ‘ Vail,’ to lower, which is distinct 
from ‘veil,’ to cover, is well illustrated 
in Shakespeare. Typical examples are those 
in ‘Venus and Adonis,’ 1. 956, where the 
amorous goddess is said to have “ vail’d 
her eyelids ’’ ; in ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ 
I. i. 28, in which passage a noble vessel comes 
to the mind’s eye as “ vailing her high-top 
lower than her ribs’; and in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
I. ii. 70, where the Queen of Denmark 
deprecates the “‘vailed lids” of her per- 
plexing son. 

Seott seems to have liked the word, and 
he uses it appositely in various circumstances. 


| One well-known example is in ‘ Marmion,’ 
iii. 234, in the expression “Princes vail 


their eyes.”” Reprints after Lockhart’s time 
frequently have the reading “ veil”’ in this 
In special editions, however, 
critical experts have restored the original 
version, and their example is beginning to be 
followed by those who superintend a com- 
plete issue of the poetical works. A reading 
in ‘The Lord of the Isles,’ which has not 
been so widely and closely considered as the 
earlier poem, has not had the same good 
fortune. This occurs in i. 239, where the 
Lady Edith is asked to notice how Ronald’s 
galley stoops her mast to the gale, 

As if she vail’d its banner’d pride, 

To greet afar her prince’s bride. 
“ Veil’d” is the reading presented here in 
what is virtually an excellent edition of 
Scott’s poems in a single volume. In the 


— 





— 
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same work, however, the ‘ Marmion’ passage | 


is correctly given. 

Two instances from a reprint of ‘“ The 
Author’s Edition” of ‘The Talisman’ may 
suffice meanwhile to show how the case stands 
in the novels. Near the beginning of 
chap. xxiv. we read of spiritual dignitaries 
““ who in those days veiled not their bonnets 
to created being.’’ Scott must have written 
the other word. In the song of ‘ The Bloody 
Vest,’ which Blondel sings in chap. xxvi., 
this couplet appears :— 

And say unto my lady, in this dear night-weed 
dressed, 

To the best armed champion I will not veil my 
crest. 

It is evident what the reading here ought 

to be. THOMAS BAYNE. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“ TrwkeE,” ‘ TUKE,” A KIND oF CLOTH — 
References to this are frequent from c. 1490 
to 1553. Rogers, ‘ Agric. and Prices,’ has 
from Oxford, 1494, “‘ 1 piece of Tewke for 
Tergates,” 112 yds. at ls. 3d.; and from 
Cambridge, 1496, 12 yds. “Tewke” at 
ls. ld. A will of 1496 has “ gownes lyned 
with Tuke’’; and Palsgrave, 1530, has 
“Tewke to make purses of [Fr.] trelis.”’ 
(Littré explains treillis as “ grosse toile dont 
on fait des sacs.’’) An inventory of church 
goods at Stafford, 1552-3, has “ one canopy 
of tewke, ij frontes of sylke, iij crosse 
clothes, ij of sarsnet, and the other of tewke.”’ 

We should be glad to know if anything 
has been discovered as to the nature of this 
cloth, and especially as to the derivation 
of the name tewke. (Connexion with High 
German tuch is hardly to be thought of at 
that date; the Dutch end Flemish was 
doec, doek.) J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


PRICKLY PEAR AND MONREALE CATHEDRAT.. 
—Botanists seem to be satisfied that the 
prickly-pear cactus, now common in southern 
Mediterranean lands, is not indigenous, 
and was introduced there from America in, 
I think, the seventeenth century. In the 
Cathedral at Monreale, near Palermo, is a 
well-known series of mosaics, representing 
Biblical incidents, executed, it is said, in the 
time of the Normans, by Byzantine artists. 
When I saw these (now 22 years ago), I 
thought that I observed several instances 





in which the artist had depicted common 
objects which he saw around him. For 
example, Esau in quest of venison pursues 
quail, the wild game in the artist’s day (as 
I supposed), and still, I believe, hunted on 
the slopes of the neighbouring Monte Pelle- 
grino. Similarly Adam and Eve, after their 
expulsion from the Garden of Eden, are 
represented as clothed (rather uncomfortably) 
with leaves which to my eye were those of 
the prickly pear. 

Possibly this mosaic is not now in its 
original condition: or I may have been 
wrong in thinking that the prickly pear was 
represented as the substitute for the fig 
leaves. I cannot pay another visit to Mon- 
reale to verify my impression, nor can I here 
consult any description or history of the 
mosaics. I shall therefore be greatly obliged 
if any of your readers will give me informa- 
tion on the subject. THomas LANGTON. 

80, Beverley Street, Toronto. 


Henry, PRINCE oF WALES: MARK ON 
HIS NeEck.—In literature contemporaneous 
with him I have discovered what appears 
to be an allusion to Henry, Prince of Wales 
(son of James I.), who died in 1612. Among 
other characteristics, the person alluded to 
is described as having a mole, or some similar 
mark, on his neck. Had Prince Henry 
such a mark on his neck ? : 

If this can be shown to be the case, the 
allusion will be established, and will prove 
to be interesting, if not important. P. 

Philadelphia. 


HerBert W. Sressrns.—The address is 
earnestly desired of Herbert W. Stebbins, 
who made inquiry in The Genealogist of 
October, 1900, concerning my ancestor 
Stephens Thomson, Attorney-General of 
Virginia 1703-14, and his descendants. 

(Miss) Kare Mason ROWLAND. 
¢,o Virginia Historical Society, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Witt1amM EtmHam.—I am astonished to 
see that William Elmham, governor of 
Bayonne, admiral of the English fleet 
‘* versus portes boreales ” in 1379, a partisan 
of Richard “I1., is not mentioned in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ What 
more is known of him ? 

{DME DE LAURME. 

Soignies. 

‘DeatH oF Capt. Coox.’—This piece was 
performed at Covent Garden in March, 
1789. Can any reader oblige me with infor- 
mation regarding four of the cast, viz., Mr. 
Blurton, Mr. Cranfield, Mr. Darley, and 
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Miss Francis ? I should also be glad of 
any bibliographical information regarding 


the French piece from which this ballet | 


was adapted. R. H. 
Lea Witson’s COLLECTION OF BIBLEs. 
—I shall be obliged if any reader can give 
me information as to the disposal of the 
collection of Bibles, &c., belonging to Lea 
Wilson, of which a catalogue was printed in 
1845. If the collection was sold by auction, 
I should be glad to know the date of the sale. 
I specially desire to discover the present 
location of the copies of three editions of the 
Metrical Psalms which appear in the cata- 


logue, viz.:—39. The Psalms, &c. 16mo, 
Schilders, Middelburg, 1599. 78. The 
Psalms, 16mo, Raban, Aberdeen, 1629. 


79. The Psalms, 16mo, Hart, Edinburgh, 
1630. Witiram Cowan. 


BENJAMIN GARLIKE.—Is anything known 
about the career of Benjamin Garlike, 
British Minister at Copenhagen 1805-7 ? 
Is any biographical sketch in existence ? 

W. R. Prior. 


ScorrisH TITLES CONFERRED BY OLIVER 
CROMWELL.—Mark Napier states in his 
life of John Graham of Claverhouse, Vis- 
count Dundee (1859), vol. i. p. 217, that the 
Marquess of Argyll and Sir Archibald John- 
stone, 
had titles given by Oliver Cromwell. I have 
never heard of Scotch titles being conferred 
by the Protector. It is probable, however, 
that the statement is correct. Can any 
one tell me what the titles were, and if 
others were given by him to Scotchmen ? 


L. S. M. 


Sm Francis Baruurst.— Sir Francis 
Bathurst went to Georgia about 1734 with 
his wife Frances and some of his family. 
About 1737 his wife died in Georgia, and 
soon after Sir Francis was married by the 
Rev. John Wesley to Mary Pember, the 
widow of the Attorney-General of Antigua. 
It is supposed that Sir Francis and his wife 
sailed for England after this marriage, 
possibly with Wesley. Can any reader 


verify this, and give date and place of death | 


of Sir Francis and his wife Mary ? 
AGNES. 


Lonc Barrows’ aAnpD ¥: RECTANGULAR 
EarTHWORKS.—I should be giad of refer- 
ences to papers dealing with long barrows 
associated with rectangular earthworks. 

Epitor ‘ BRADFORD ANTIQUARY.’ 


commonly called Lord Warriston, | 


PaRIsH FormMATION.—Where may I find 
the fullest and most trustworthy account 
of the formation of the ancient parishes of 
England ? GREGORY GRUSELIER. 


FarrFaAx: SayRE: MAvuNnseLL. — Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir Thomas Fairfax of 
Silling, co. York, and widow of William 
Sayre of Worsall, between 1531 and 1535 
married a Richard Maunsell (Durham Cur- 
sitor Records, Deputy Keeper’s Reports). 

1. Who was this Richard ? I think he 
was brother of William M. of York, or at 
any rate one of the Yorkshire family, but 
I want proof. 

2. When did Margaret die ? 

3. Is there any reference to issue by this 
marriage, or any other information ? 

D. MAUNSELL. 


SUDANE, SOUDAN, OR SOLDANK FAMILY: 
INSUDANEYE.—I should be obliged to any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who could give me infor- 
mation regarding a family named Sudane 
or Soldank (the latter is Hasted’s spelling). 
This family was a distinguished one; & 
certain Stephen Soudan took part in_ the 
Barons’ Wars (Henry III.). Hugo Soldank 
held the manor of Hopland, Westbere, 
Kent, in that reign, as well as that of East 
Sutton or Sutton Court. Thorpe several 
times mentions the name in his ‘Chronicle ’ 
(‘Decem Scriptores’) in connexion with 
charters of St. Augustine’s monastery, the 
abbots of which were lords paramount of 
most manors in the vicinity. The name in 
question is variously spelt by Thorpe, 
Soldani, Soldan, &e. 

As early as circa a.D. 940 reference is made 
to “‘ terram que continet xliiij manentes, in 
loco qui dicitur Insudaneye,” close to the 
|Isle of Thanet, and “ curtem xij manentes 
|habentem in loco qui dicitur Sturreye.” 
Can any one locate Insudaneye? This 
place seems to me to have been near Chislet. 
Any information will be much valued. 

J. F. PItMan. 





‘GUIDE FOR THE PENITENT.’—Who is the 
author of the ‘ Guide for the Penitent’ fre- 
quently, even in Jeremy Taylor’s lifetime, 
bound up with ‘The Golden Grove,’ and 
hence often erroneously ascribed to the 
| Bishop ?_ The author is referred to in the 
| preface of many editions as “ of the highest 
order of the Church.” The ‘Guide’ has 
| been published separately at least once— 

by the 8.P.C.K. in 1852, edited by C. T. B., 
| probably Chas. Black. I can find no clue 
| at the B.M. to the authorship. 
i 


E. M. Fox. 
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Pyrruvs’s Tor.—In Sir Thomas Browne’s 
* Hydriotaphia’ is an allusior. to ‘“‘ Pyrrhus 
his toe,’’ which could not be burnt. Where 
can I find an explanation of this allusion ? 
I have searched in vain through every 
annotated edition that I have found, and 
in many books of reference. E. M. Fox. 


WaRREN Famity.— Could any reader 
furnish particulars of the ‘ Virtus mihi 


scutum”’ Warrens of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Herts, &c., between 1600 and 1698? I 
possess details from 912 to 1600. Gilbert 


Warren was living at the 1634 Heralds’ 
Visitation at the hamlet of Colney. Thomas 
Warren (Middlesex 16-—), who was from 
Poynton, Cheshire, used exactly the same 
arms. Please reply direct. 
J. R. WARREN WARREN. 
Little Maplestead, Halstead, Essex. 


Sirk CHARLES CHALMERS, BTt.—His name 
appears, as such, in the Army List of 1755, 
as a lieutenant in the Royal Artillery. He 
died at Valdore in India on 1 November, 
1760. Wanted information as to the 
baronetcy. When was it conferred, and 
when did it become extinct ? 

J. H. LEstie, Major R.A. (retired). 

Dykes Hall, Sheffield. 


HampsHIRE Map.—I have the north-west 
portion of a map (unfortunately badly 
mutilated) of Hampshire which is adorned 
with engravings of the principal scenes, 
my portion containing views of Silchester 
walls with a plan, Carisbrook Castle, and 
Portchester Castle. The map is well exe- 
cuted, and the engravings are good; it 
would appear to date from about the period 
of the late 18th or early 19th century. Can 
any of your readers inform me where this 
has been taken from and its exact date ? 

T. A. OppE. 

51, Moorgate Street, E.C. 

Bodleian 


AMPHISBZNIC Book. — The 


Library prints a ‘ Staff-Kalendar’ for the | 


use of those employed there. The first 
issue was that of 1902 (4 May—-31 Dec.), and 
consisted of 80 printed pages and 16 blank, 
for notes. 

With the issue for 1905 began the habit of 
printing a ‘Supplement to the Staff-Kalen- 
dar,’ ‘“‘meant to be revised and enlarged 
yearly, until it becomes as far as possible a 
complete directory to the practice of the 
library.”” In order to make reference to 


either part of the book instantaneous, the 
Supplement begins at the other end of the 
book from the Kalendar, with a separate 


| cover-title, title-page, and pagination. The 
| whole of this matter is, by necessary con- 
| Sennen, inverted as compared with the 
| Kalendar. 

| Are there any other modern books so 
|printed? Has Mr RatrpH THOMAS a 
|‘ bibliographical term ”’ for such a book ? 
The one that heads this query seems hardly 
adequate, though it suggests the facts. 

Q. V. 


HUNGARIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Where can 
I get copies of the following 1— 
1. ‘ Resurrection of Hungary.’—Printed in Ireland 
in . 
2. ‘Hungarian Protestantism’ (T. Watts-Dunton). 
—Printed in 1906 or 1907. 
3. A book on Hungarian gipsies by Walter Crane. 
I have not been able to find these in the B.M. 
Catalogue. W. H. SHRUBSOLE. 
29, Halons Road, Eltham, Kent. 


‘“ REBECCA AND HER DAvUGHTERS.”— 

The Times of 5 January, in noticing a book 
on the Rebecca Riots in Wales, says that 
Miss Evans, the editor of it, does not 
“allow the etymology of ‘ Rebecca’ which traces 
the term to Gen. xxiv., 60, where her family bless 
Rebekah and say, ‘Let thy seed possess the gate 
of those which hate them.’ The rioters, she says, 
determined to dress Thomas Rees, one of their 
leaders, in women’s garments, and came across a 
tall stout old maid named Rebecca, whose dress 
was made to fit him.” 
Is this upsetting of a long-cherished belief 
justifiable ? May not the encounter with 
the stalwart spinster have been merely a 
confirmation of a name previously selected 
as being of good omen to the cause? I 
fancy that Thomas Rees was to be of the 
petticoated sex in order to represent the 
Biblical Rebekah. St. SwItTHIn. 


PAWPER OR PAUPER Brirp. — William 
Harrison in his ‘ Description of England,’ 
1577, Book III., chap. ii. ‘Of Wild and 
' Tame Foules,’ says :— 

‘“* As for egrets, pawpers, and such like, they are 
dailie brought unto us from beyond the sea, as if 
all the foule of our countrie could not suffice to 
satisfie our delicate appetites.” 

This bird, it is stated, is mentioned, in an 
Act of Parliament relating to grain temp. 
Queen Elizabeth. Of what description, and 
whence, is this bird ? L. 8. 


SUBTERRANEAN CHAMBER MENTIONED IN 
Pror’s ‘History oF STAFFORDSHIRE.’— 
Hargreave Jennings in his book on the 
Rosicrucians gives an account of a sub- 
terranean chamber mentioned by Dr. Plot in 
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his ‘History of Staffordshire,’ published 
in the reign of Charles II. Plot also says that 
the place became afterwards famed as the 
sepulchre of one of the brotherhood. The 
Spectator, No. 379, for Thursday, 15 May, 
1712, has an account of it. : 

Can any one tell me the exact locality, and 
is the place still in existence ? Cc. L. K, 


Replies. 
THREAD-PAPERS. 
(11 S. iii. 8.) 

I HAVE a clear recollection of my mother’s 
thread-papers, as one of them found after 
her death in 1887 was made from an early 
plan of the Alexandra Palace estate, and, 
as I have never seen another copy, is now a 
much-valued item in my local collection. 

Thread was bought in skeins, and then 
cut into pieces of uniform length; these 
were passed through flattened tubes made 
of stout paper to prevent their getting 
entangled. These flattened tubes were called 


“ thread-papers.” GEORGE POTTER. 
10, Priestwood Mansions, Highgate, N. 


A hank or skein of thread was stitched up 
by the domestic sempstress in a narrow 

iece of soft paper, about 9 or 12 inches long, 
eaving the ends free, for convenience of use, 
and to keep it from being ravelled or tangled. 
By the time the thread was finished, the 
paper, known as a “ thread-paper,’’ became 
ons up, wrinkled, and ragged by much 

andling, so that “‘ worn to a thread-paper ”’ 
was a& phrase commonly applied to any 
person or thing in like condition. I suppose 
the wooden reel, which I was taught to call 
a bobbin, has superseded the thread-paper. 

W. C. Bz 


I believe that thread-papers were long 
strips of paper folded twice longitudinally, 
in which our grandmothers, or great grand- 
mothers, kept skeins of thread, so cut that 
they could draw out a doubled-up needleful 
at will. I have seen Berlin wools so arranged, 
and the different shades of one colour 
arranged in sequence in one bundle of these 
paper sheaths. When they were merely 
thread-papers, they would not be very 
bulky. I remember hearing some _ tall 
attenuated women referred to as “ thread- 
papers without the thread.”’ I suppose poor 
Strephon wished to suggest that the lady of 
his heart would use the paper on which his 
verses were inscribed for work-bag purposes. 
St. SwITHIN. 4 


The following passage from Sheridan’s 
‘ Rivals ’ (1775) proves that the word was not 
restricted to journalistic use, nor to the 
early eighteenth century :— 


Thos. ....Is she rich, hey ? 
Fag. Rich !—Why, I believe she owns half the 
stocks! Zounds! Thomas, she could pay the 


national debt as easily as I could my washer- 
woman! She has a lapdog that eats out of gold,— 
she feeds her parrot with small pearls,—and all 
her thread-papers are made of bank-notes!. | 
Act I. se. 1. 
So Mr. Ho~tpEen MacMicnHaeE v’s quotation 
from ‘‘ poor Strephon’s”’ letter is another 
instance of the usual diffidence evinced by 
poets in prefaces, introductions, dedications, 


and accompanying letters. J. F. BENSE. 
Arnhem, the Netherlands. 
In bygone times threads, wools, and 


sewing silks were universally sold in skeins. 
To prevent entanglement, the ladies would 
take a half sheet of letter-paper—note-paper 
was not used in those days —and fold it in 
four. The skein would be opened, and its 
two sides put under the outer sides of the 
paper ; the two middle sides would then be 
doubled together ; and generally the paper 
was fastened by a bit of thread being tied 
about an inch from each end of it. The 
skein was cut at one end; and when a 
needleful was required, it was drawn 
through the paper from the uncut end. 

As old letters were frequently used for 
the purpose, it is easy to see how one’s letter 
was put among the thread-papers. 

8. S. M*Dowa tt. 

[Mr. Tom JoNES and Mr. W. NorMAN also 
thanked for replies. ] 





BENJAMIN BatHurstT (11 S. iii. 46).— 
The best account of the “ disappearance ”’ of 
this diplomat with which I am acquainted 
is in the first series of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
‘Historic Oddities and Strange Events’ 
(1889). The article originally appeared in 
The Cornhill Magazine, vol. lv. p. 279 et seq. 

The skeleton described in The Observer 
is not the first skeleton which has been 
suggested to be the remains of Bathurst. 

W. P. CouRTNEY. 


The Morning Post gave a special account 
of the finding of the supposed skeleton of 
Benjamin Bathurst at Perleberg, the first two 
articles, written by their Berlin corre- 





spondent, appearing in the issues of 13 and 
| 14 December last, and on the 16th there was 
a further article entitled ‘The Mystery of 
| >, ’ y oi 

| Perleberg.’ The connexion of the paper 
| with the Bathurst family suggests that the 
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articles were written with special knowledge 
of the circumstances attending the dis- 
appearance of Benjamin Bathurst. 
RoLanp AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 


The Morning Post of 13 December, 1910, 
had at p. 7 two columns on this subject. 
This article was followed up in succeeding 
issues, including one on the 16th. The issue 
for the 24th contained a long and very 
important letter from the great-niece of the 
diplomatist, signed Katharine Bathurst, and 
dated 20 December from 10, Bloomfield 
Terrace. This letter occupies over two 
columns. There is also another short letter 
from a niece by marriage of the Hon. 
Algernon Percy, the fiancé of one of Benjamin 
Bathurst’s daughters, signed Emmeline 
Drummond, and dated 23 December from 
Bardon Hill, Leicester. 

As the skeleton to which L. L. K. alludes 
was smashed into fragments before the 
authorities came on the scene, it is unlikely 
that its discovery will throw any light on the 
old mystery. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[W. H. B. B. also thanked for reply.} 


FIFIELD ALLEN, ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLE- 
sEx (11 S. ii. 449, 517).—In his will, dated 
19 November, 1756, Dr. Allen mentions his 
wife by name as Frances, she being then 
alive; therefore he must have been twice 
married—not once merely, as would be 
inferred from my communication at the 
second reference. Wit~1AmM McMurray. 


THACKERAY AND THE STAGE (11 S. iii. 
28).— Thackeray contributed ‘ Jeames’s 
Diary’ to Punch from 16 August, 1845; 
and the last instalment appeared on 
31 January, 1846. In this it is stated that 
Jeames de la Pluche had only one thing in 
life to complain of—that a witless version 
of his adventures had been produced at 
the Princess’s Theatre, “without your 
leaf, or by your leaf.” I have hitherto 
failed to trace the date and particulars of 
this production. Can any one assist me ? 

8S. J. A. F. 


THACKERAY’S LAst Worps (11 S. iii. 47).— 
Dickens (see “‘ National Edition” of his 
works, vol. xxxiv. p. 453) wrote an ‘In 
Memoriam: W. M. Thackeray’ in The 
Cornhill Magazine of February, 1864. In 


this paper he speaks of going over “ all that 
he had written of his latest and last story,” 
and the next paragraph begins :— 


‘*The last line he wrote, and the last proof he 
corrected, are among the papers through which I | 





have so sorrowfully made my kyon The condition of 
the little pages of manuscript where Death stopped 
his hand, shows that he had carried them about and 
often taken them out of his pocket here and there, 
for patient revision and interlineation. The last 
words he corrected in print, were, ‘And my heart 
throbbed with an exquisite bliss.’ ” 


NeEt MEzZo. 


Thackeray was found dead on the morning 


of 24 December, 1863, not that of Christmas 
Day. A. N. Q. 
MatTrHEW Prior’s BirTHPLACE (11 S. 


iii. 47).—In ‘The Life of Matthew Prior,’ 
prefacing his ‘ Poetical Works,’ printed for 
and under the direction of G. Cawthorn, 
British Library, Strand, 1797, it is stated 
that the poet was the son of Mr. George Prior, 
joiner and citizen of London, where he was 
born 21 July, 1664. 
J. HotpEN MAcMIcHAEL. 


The following reference to a Matthew Prior 
is given for what itis worth. John Fawconer 
of Kingsclere, Hants, Esq., refers in his will 
(P.C.C. 708 Wootton), dated 21 June, 1658, 
to ‘‘ Matthew Prior and his wife.” Places 
mentioned in the will are Thatcham, Berks, 
Winchester, and Salisbury. F.S. SNELL. 


The admirable and fully annotated edition 
of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets’ by Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill (Clarendon Press, 1905) might 
be consulted with advantage. See vol. ii. 
p- 180. Net MEzzo. 


[Mr. M. L. R. Brestar also thanked for reply.] 


WILLIAM FitzGERALD, BisHoP OF CLON- 
FERT (11 S. ii. 489; iii. 53).—He was the 
elder son of John FitzGerald, Dean of 
Cork (1628), by Catherine, 6th dau. of 
Richard Boyle, Archbishop of Tuam (1638— 
1644) ; was born in Cork in 1641, educated 
there under Mr. Bate, and matriculated at 
Trin. Coll, Dublin, 22 June, 1660, aged 19. 
His degrees are not recorded. He was 
appointed Dean of Cloyne 13 June, 1671; 
Archdeacon of Ross 24 Nov., 1675; and 
Bishop of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh 1 July, 
1691, being consecrated in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin, 26 July following. He 
m. Ist, in July, 1684, Letitia, 2nd dau. of 
Sir John Cole, Ist Bt., of Newlands, co. 
Dublin; and 2ndly Salisbury, 2nd dau. 
of Sir Thomas Taylor, Ist Bt., of Kells, co. 
Meath; but left no issue. He d. 7 Aug., 
1722. His widow m. 2ndly General James 
‘rofts, and d. at Bath 5 Jan., 1724. 

— G. D. B, 
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AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED (11 S. | name—possibly a survival of the old custom 
iii. 48).—The authorship of of a son having the surname of the mother 


The kiss of the sun for pardon for a Christian name. 
was mentioned in The Spectator of 14 There was a family named Essex seated at 


January. It was ascribed to D. F. Gurney. | Lambourne, Berks, which claimed _pre- 
R. B. Norman descent from a family in the county 
of Essex (Ashmole, ‘ Berks,’ ii. 237). There 
is @ pedigree of a London family so called in 
Canons, Mippiesex : “Essex” as/|Harl. Soc. Pub., i. 81. A. RHODEs. 


C AN Nat 11S. ii. 328, 374, 394, 437, , : 

53! 4) _Sir — ‘Lake (1567 21-1630), Lady Lettice Lake (mother of Sir Launce- 

Secretary of State and elder brother of | lot Lake) wes a Rich of Essex, and in that 

Arthur Lake, Bishop of Bath and Wells, | @mily Essex was used as a feminine Christian 

purchased the estate of Canons in 1604. His|@me. The third daughter of Robert Rich, 

third son, Lancelot (d. 1646), left a son 3rd Earl of Werwick, was christened Essex, 
I think in memory of her rather notorious 


Lancelot, who was M.P. for Middlesex in the : 
Convention of 1660 and in the Parliament of | §t¢4t-grandmother Penelope (sister of the 
Earl of Essex), who married Robert, 3rd 


: : 1 
1661, was knighted at Whitehall on 6 June, Sic Sich, col aebae ta Mat a 


by ied in 1680. Si 3 x 
1660, and died in ir Lancelot had Warwick ; tus ace “Mey Bich, Conaien of 


two sons, Thomas and Warwick. 
HM . Warwick, 1625-1678,’ by Miss Charlotte 
The elder son, Thomas, who was knighted Fell-Smith. .T W. 


on 4 December, 1670, married Rebecca, 
daughter of Sir John Langham of Cotes-| = Pesex as a Christian name is not ve 
brooke, and had a daughter Mary, first wife rare; it occurs, for instance, in the unite 
of James Brydges, first Duke of Chandos, | o¢ Selby Lowndes, and, I think, also in that 
eo gi the estate of Canons ultimately | o¢ Knightley. Op Sarum. 
The younger son Warwick Lake, married| “Ennomic” (11 S. iii. 9).—A ‘deed 
the heiress ot Sir Thomas Gerard, Bt., of ennomic 7” is a legal instrument, the adjec- 
Flambards, Harrow-on-the-Hill, and was|tive being derived from évvoyos, lawful, 
father of Launcelot Charles Lake, and grand- | Jegal. N. W. Hitt. 
father of Gerard Lake, first Viscount Lake Mr, W. Scotr makes the same suggestion, and 
of D elhi and Leswarree, general. Wi. to Liddell and Scott. ] R 
Sir Gilbert Gerard, Attorney - General, 
and ten members of his family ; Warwick CoRPSE BLEEDING IN PRESENCE OF THE 
and Launcelot Charles Lake; and both} MuRDERER (11S. ii. 328, 390, 498 ; iii. 35).— 
the Dukes of Chandos, were, at various |The Hertfordshire story referred to by Mr. 
periods, governors of Harrow School. GeRIsH (11 S. ii. 390) is to be found in ‘ The 
The singular topographical Christian name | Wonders of the Universe ; or, Curiosities of 
of Essex may possibly be a surname used | Nature and Art,’ 1824, otherwise called ‘ The 
as a Christian name. There are five | New Wonderful and Entertaining Magazine,’ 
instances in the ‘D.N.B.’ of Essex as a|Pp- 599. The account is said to have been 
surname. But a brother of Essex, Lady | found in the papers of Sir John Maynard, 
Drax, was named Warwick Lake. Whom | one of the Lords Commissioners of the Great 
did Sir Lancelot marry ? Seal of England. The murdered woman is 
Thomas Hussey of Edmundsham, Dorset, | there called Johan Norkett, wife of Arthur 
who died in 1684, aged 54, married Phila- | Norkett. According to this account, May- 
delphia, daughter of Essex Pawlet, Esq., | nard wrote the evidence as he heard it given 
by Frances, daughter of Sir Nathaniel] ®t the bar of the King’s Bench before Sir 
; Here Essex is a man’s | Nicholas Hyde, Chief Justice. : 
Christian name. I shall be much obliged! ,, The first verdict of the coroner’s jury was 
if any of your readers can tell me what | | felo de se,” but when it “was not yet 
relation this Essex Pawlet was to that | drawn into form ” they changed their minds, 
truculent Cavalier Sir John Poulett or | @1d requested the coroner to have the body 
Pawlet, first Baron Poulett (1586—1649). | taken out of the grave. Then they changed 
I believe they were akin. their verdict. There was a trial at Hertford 
R. BAYuey. Assizes, resulting in a verdict of acquittal. 
The child of the murdered woman appealed 
Some years ago an officer in a regiment | against his father, grandmother, and aunt, 
of Kent Volunteers had Essex for a Christian | and her husband Okerman. Evidence was 


Upton. 





Napier or Napper. 
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given by “an ancient and grave person, 
minister of the parish where the murder was 
committed.” 

He swore that when the body had been 
taken out of the grave and laid upon the 
grass thirty days after death, the four 
defendants were required to touch the body. 

‘“*Okerman’s wife fell upon her knees, and 
prayed God to show tokens of her innocence, or 
to some such purpose—her very words I [i.e. 
Maynard] have forgot. The appellees did touch the 
body, whereupon the brow of the dead, which 
before was a livid and carrion colour, (that was 
the verbal expression interminis of the witness,) 
began to have a dew or gentle sweat arise upon 
it, which increased by degrees till the sweat ran 
down in drops upon the face, the brow turned and 
changed to a lively and fresh colour,and the dead 
opened one of her eyes and shut it again, and this 
opening the eye was done three several times ; 
she likewise thrust out the ring or marriage finger 
three several times, and pulled it in again, and 
the finger dropped blood on the grass.” 

Sir Nicholas Hyde appeared to doubt this 
evidence. But the evidence given by the 
ancient and grave minister was confirmed 
by his brother, “‘ minister of the parish 
adjacent,’ “‘ viz. the sweating of the brow, 
changing of its colour, opening of the eye, 
and the thrice motion of the finger, and 
drawing it in again.” Presumably the 
bleeding was included, as the confirmation 
was “‘in every point.” ‘‘ The first witness 
added, that ‘he himself dipped his finger 
in the blood which came from the dead 
body, to examine it,’ and he swore he believed 
it was blood.” 

There was some circumstantial evidence 
against the grandmother of the child and the 
two Okermans. All excepting Okerman 
were found guilty. The grandmother and 
the father (husband of the dead woman) 
were executed. Mrs. Okerman was spared, 
being with child. Maynard adds that he 
inquired whether the other two confessed 
anything at their execution, but they did not, 
as he was told. The case happened in the 
fourth year of Charles I., 7.e.,27 March, 1628, 
to 26 March, 1629. 

In The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1796, 
part ii. p. 636, among many questions is this: 
“What grounds are there to imagine that 
the wounds of a murdered person will bleed 
on being touched by the murderer ?” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


SPEAKER’S CHAIR OF THE OLD Howse or 
Commons (11 S. ii. 128, 177, 218, 331; iii. 
50).—The communication from the Librarian 
of the Parliament of the Commonwealth, 
Melbourne, adds increased interest to the 
subject under consideration ; yet it does not 
prove that the Melbourne chair is the old 


|chair used in the House of Commons 
[previous to the fire of 1834. Viscount 
Canterbury presented the Melbourne chair 
39 years after the destruction of the Houses 
of Parliament, and 34 years after the Duke 
of Sussex had visited Sunderland, when he 
sat in the old chair “ which was formerly 
the Speaker’s Chair of the old House of 
Commons, preserved from the fire which 
destroyed the two Houses of Parliament in 
1834.” The evidence I have given in my 
previous communications to ‘N. & Q.’ is 
associated with the actual individual workers 
of the period: the Duke of Sussex, uncle to 
Queen Victoria ; the Earl of Durham, one of 
the chief promoters of the Reform Bill of 
1832; and Sir Cuthbert Sharp, historian 
and antiquary, also a high official under the 
Crown. Surely such public reports of this 
visit to Sunderland as I have reproduced 
would not have been allowed to go un- 
challenged by such influential personages 
had they not been correct, especially as 
they were given only five years after the 
destruction of the House of Commons, when 
the investigations by the Lords of the 
Council as to the cause of the fire would be 
fresh in the minds of the public. 

It does not follow, however, that Viscount 
Canterbury, son of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, did not present, in 1873, the 
Speaker’s Chair of the temporary House of 
Commons, used from the time of the fire in 
1834 until 4 November, 1852, when the 
Commons assembled for theffirst time in their 
new House. There would at that time be 
two Speaker’s Chairs: the old one rescued 
from the fire, and the one used in the 
temporary building. It is reasonable to 
suppose that Viscount Canterbury would 
secure the more modern chair when he 
decided to make a present to the Common- 
wealth, for it has great historic interest. 
I have written to Mr. Wapsworts, asking 
him to favour me with a copy of his lordship’s 
letter when he made the presentation— 
for the inscription on the chair would be by 
another hand. From this we shall be better 
able to judge of the history of the chair his 
lordship sent to Melbourne, and it will be a 
valuable addition to the history of our 
English Parliament. A photograph of the 
Melbourne chair will enable us to compare 
the two chairs, and allow them to be 
examined by experts in old workmanship 
and designs. ; 

One good result of this investigation has 
been the discovery that two valuable relics 
of our national Parliament have been 
preserved. JoHN Rosrnson. 





Delaval House, Sunderland. 
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, By aslip, Mr. WaDswoRrtTH, in his interest- 
ing and informing communication, says it 
was the second Viscount Canterbury who 
was once Governor of Victoria. It was 
John Henry Thomas, the third, his elder 
brother, Charles John, second Viscount, 
having died unmarried in 1869, and he him- 
self passing away eight years later. 
POLITICIAN. 


Count or tHE Hoty RomMAN EMPIRE 
(11 S. ii. 509; iii. 54).—Surely the Pope 
claims and exercises the power of creating 
Counts of the Holy Roman Empire. I 
know one created by Pio Nono. 

R. W. P. 

Miss Pastrana (11 S. ii. 29).—In ‘ Relic. 
ta,’ the volume published shortly before his 
death by Mr. Arthur Munby, the first poem 
is entitled ‘Pastrana.’ It opens with a 
description of the striking proceedings of a 
large baboon, which the observer notes in a 
suburban garden of a Continental city. 
Presently, in the dining saloon of his hotel, 
his attention is arrested by the appearance 
of a fashionably dressed lady of singular 
aspect, who partakes copiously of the viands 
provided, and does not otherwise materially 
differ from the dining crowd. She sits out 
all except the narrator, who finds himself 
fascinated by her presence and held spell- 
bound by her gaze. At length a man with a 
net, energetically supported by the waiters, 
secures the festive personage, who proves to 
be none other than the strange monkey of 
the suburban pleasure-ground. Respond- 
ing to a request for information on his theme, 
Mr. Munby wrote: ‘‘ Pastrana’ is partly 
based on fact. I saw her, and told Charles 
Darwin about her.”’ THomMAS Bayne. 


_If one may infer plurality of persons from 
diversity of accounts, there must have been 
several Miss Pastranas during last century. 
Writing before 1864, Chambers (‘ Book of 
Days,’ ii. 255) speaks of an unfortunate 
creature, Julia Pastrana by name, who 

a few years ago”’ was exhibited in London. 
She was sometimes popularly known as 
“the pig-faced lady,’ but Chambers 
describes the lower part of her face as 
more resembling a dog than a pig. A 


Spanish-American by birth, she was ex- | 
hibited (nothing is said about dancing) in | posterita su falsi supposti, resi autorevoli 


this country for a time, and then on the | 


Continent, where she died. Her embalmed 
remains were subsequently exposed to the 


gaze of the curious at a charge of so much | 


per, head. 





| busts of Mars and Minerva... 


Somewhere I have read (probably in some 
modern chap-book) that Julia Pastrana 
possessed a body exquisitely formed, but 
surmounted by a face of grotesque and 
hideous ugliness. As this does _ not 
apparently agree with L. L. K.’s recollection 
of her, it is probable that many similar 
printed accounts are highly exaggerated. 

Scotus. 


I have in my scrapbook a portrait of Julia 
Pastrana. The sheet is 184 inches by 
124 inches, the figure on it 9 inches. At 
the top is 

Julia Pastrana 
As she now appears 
embalmed. 


On each side is 
Burlington Gallery 
191 Piccadilly. 
At the bottom is 
The above is a correct portraiture of this most 


marvellous specimen of modern embalming. 
Open daily from 114.M. to 9 P.M. 


Admission one shilling. 
The figure is very well done, and exactly 
as I remember seeing it in, I think, 1860 or 
1861. H. A. Sr. J. M. 


‘““BoLTON FFAIRE GROATES” (11 8S. ii. 
467).—There is not enough information put 
forward to enable a satisfactory reply to be 
given. The groats may be certain fees 
paid at the fair time, or tolls, to some one 
claiming them. The vicar of a riverside 
parish claimed “‘chaplain’s groats”’ from the 
King’s ships lying in the Thames (* States 
Papers Dom., Chas. II.,’ vol. 283, 27). Does 
the date of the payment coincide with the 
date of Bolton Fair ? A. RHODES. 


Canova’s Busts oF Mars AND MINERVA 
(11 8. ii. 528).—In Melchior Missirini’s work 
entitled ‘Della Vita di Antonio Canova 
Libri Quattro,’ 3rd ed., Milano, 1825, there 
is no mention of any such busts having been 
executed by this famous sculptor. At the 
end of the volume a ‘Chronological Cata- 
logue’ is given of his acknowledged works, 
which begins in 1772, and is continued till 
the year of his death, 1822. This list was 


put together for the most part during his 


lifetime because he did not wish to have 


| any works attributed to him which were not 


his own: ‘“e non fosse indotta in errore la 
dal suo silenzio”’ (p. 470). One may there- 
fore conclude that these “ colossal marble 
.- hidden away 
in a country house long before Canova same 
to fame,”’ are either not his work or that he 
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did not choose to acknowledge them. We 
learn, however, from the ‘ Catalogue’ that 
in 1790 he sculptured an ‘ Amorino’ on 
commission for an Irish gentleman named 
La Touche (p. 472). JoHN T. Curry. 


Busts of Mars and Minerva by Canova are, 
I believe, entirely unknown. If Mars 
wishes to compare other sculptured figures 
with the busts he names, he might examine 
the various groups of the Elgin Marbles at 
the British Museum. Perhaps even a visit 
to the gallery of statuary at the Royal 
Institution, Edinburgh, and an examination 
of the various gods and goddesses represented 
there, might be worth the trouble taken. 
Scotus. 


CoRN AND DISHONESTY: AN HOoneEsT 
MILxerR (11 S. ii. 508; iii. 12, 57).—Millers 
are evidently suspected in many lands. 
When, a number of years ago, I made several 
trips on the Danube, I was always amused 
at the way in which the Slovak raftsmen 
provoked the young Magyar millers on 
the floating mills they passed. The chal- 
lengers were as a rule the millers, who would 
greet the raftsmen with a derisive ‘“ Jano 
Kuk” or “ Upré Jano,” in themselves quite 
innocent calls, but evidently with a tale 
hanging thereby; whereupon John would 
make a gesture imitating the millers pocket- 
ing their customers’ corn. This was always 
considered a casus belli. L. L. K. 


A phrase in Mr. RatcrirFre’s reply at the 
last reference recalls to my memory that in 
the late seventies a village school-feast 
game (of the drop-the-handkerchief order) 
used to be accompanied in East Notts with 
the following rime :— 

There was a jolly miller, and he lived by himself, 
And the mill went round, and he earned his pelf : 
One hand on the hopper, and the other in the bag, 
And the mill went round, and he earned his swag. 

I cannot remember that there was any more 
of it, but perhaps some one else ean. 

EK. Sp. JS. 

[There is but the one verse, we believe. When 
children use it, the last words are generally 
changed to “he made his grab.”’ the principal 
feature of the game being that the child in the 
centre has to try to “grab” the arm of one of 
the children in the ring when they are changing 
partners at the end of the verse.] 


SMITHS OF PARNDON, HERTFORDSHIRE 
(11 8. ii, 427).—William Smith, a London 
merchant, residing at Parndon House, near 
Harlow, Essex, represented Sudbury in 
1796. In 1802 he was returned for N orwich, 
but was defeated in 1806. He regained the 


seat, however, the following year, and was 
still acting as its representative in 1814. 
His town address was 5, Park Street, West- 
minster. In 1818 his daughter Frances 
married William Edward Shore (born 1794, 
died 1874), who assumed the name of Nightin- 
gale under the will of his grand-uncle 
Peter Nightingale. 

William Smith of Parndon had other 
children. One of these, Benjamin, repre- 
sented Norwich in Parliament 1838-47, and 
died in 1860. Another, Samuel, younger 
brother of Benjamin, resided at Embley, 
Hants, formerly the abode of the Nightin- 
gales. I am not aware of any pedigree of 
the Smiths of Parndon. W.S. S. 


Rev. SEBASTIAN PITFIELD’s GHostT (11 8. 
ii. 367, 510).—- Mr. Caswell’s letter to Dr. 
Bentley, H[{art] Hfall, Oxford], 15 Dee., 
1695, with Mr. Wilkins’s account of the 
apparition, Oxon., 11 Dec., 1695, from the 
Trin. Coll. Camb. Collection, will be found 
in Bentley’s ‘ Correspondence,’ 1842, vol. i. 
pp. 103-9. R. H. Epieston, F.S.A. 


Gainford. 


CHuRCH WITH WoopDEN BELL-TURRET 
(11 S. iii. 10).—In many respects the small 
church at Newington, near Folkestone, 
answers to the description given by W. B. H. 
I am aware that lately this quaint old 
turret was threatened with ¢mprovements. 

Harotp Maret, Col. 


Churches with detached bell-towers—and 
I presume that by this is meant gabled or 
turret bells—occur at Spalding, Fleet, 
Berkeley, Torrington, Pembridge, Bosbury, 
Richard’s Castle. Ledbury and Yarpole, 
Beccles, Walton, Woburn, Mylor, Brynnlys, 
Hennlan, Llangyfelach, Gunwalloe, East 
Dereham, Marston - Morteyne, Lapworth, 
Elstow, Magdalen and New Colleges (Oxford), 
Dunblane, and Kilkenny. At Talland, says 
Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, a covered way con- 
nects it with the church (see Walcott’s 
‘Sacred Archeology,’ 1868, p. 217). 

J. HoLtpDEN MAcMICHAEL. 


‘Tue Fryine DutcHMman’ (11S. iii. 48).— 
‘The Flying Dutchman and other Poems,’ 
was published in 1881, E. M. [? Ellen Mary] 
Clerke being the author. Part II. of the 
poem, ‘The Curse,’ appeared in ‘ Women’s 
Voices,’ edited by Mrs. William Sharp, 1887, 
pp. 350-56. The tale is the old legend of 
Vanderdecken the Dutchman, compelled to 
sail the seas till the day of doom. In Part 
II. the metre does not correspond with the 





verse quoted in the query, but probably 
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Miss Clerke did not adhere to the same 
measure throughout the poem. The last 
stanza given in ‘Women’s Voices’ is as 
follows :— 
A wraith along the deep she goes, 
Till nearing swift and pale, 
Upon the fated wreck she throws 
The shadow of her sail. 
And through the storm with hollow chime 
A spectral hail they hear, 
‘* How goes the world ? Methinks ’twere time 
That Doomsday should appear !”’ 


w. S. 8S. 


SpPripER’s WEB AND FEVER (11 S. ii. 109, 
194).—The spider was efficacious as a cure 
not only for whooping cough, but also for 
ague. I have in my library a well-marked 
book which Dr. Johnson said made him get 
out of bed earlier than usual to read. It 
has not had that effect upon me, but it has 
caused me to sit up later than usual to read 
a portion. Needless to say, I refer to 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ The 
author is dealing with amulets :— 


“A ring, made of the hoofe of an asses right 
forefoot, carried about, &c., I say with Renodeus, 
they are not altogether to be rejected. Piony 
doth cure epilepsie; pretious stones most 
diseases ; a wolfs dung, born with one, helps the 
colick ; a spider an ague, &e. Being in the 
country in the vacation time not many years 
since, at Lindly in Leicestershire, my fathers 
house, I first observed this amulet of a spider in a 
nut-shell lapped in silke, &c., so applied for an 
ague by my mother: whom although I knew to 
have excellent skill in chirurgery, sore eyes, 
aches, &c. and such experimental medicines, as all 
the country where she dwelt can witness, to have 
done many famous and good cures upon divers 
poor folks, that were otherwise destitute of help— 
yet, among all other experiments, this, me- 
thought, was most absurd and ridiculous: I could 
see no warrant for it. Quid aranea cum febre ? 
For what antipathy ? till at length, rambling 
amongst authors (as often I do), I found this very 
medicine in Dioscorides, approved by Matthiolus, 
repeated by Aldrovandus, cap. de Araned, lib. de 
insectis. I began to have a better opinion of it, 
and to give more credit to amulets, when I saw 
it in some parties auswer to experience.”’-— 
Part. 2, sec. 5, mem. 1, sub. 5. 





I am quoting from p. 459 of the seven- 
teenth edition, which is not in the British 
Museum Library, but seems only a large- | 
paper copy of the sixteenth. A. RHODEs. 


CORONER OF THE VERGE (11 S. iii. 30).— 
The verge or virge (virgata) was the compass 
of the King’s Court, comprehending a circuit | 
of 12 miles round the residence of the King’s 
Courts (13 Ric. II. e. 3). Anciently at | 
Common Law the Coroner of the Verge had | 
an exempt jurisdiction within the verge, to | 
the exclusion of the county coroner (4 Rep. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


46b.). But owing to the King’s Court being 
movable, great delay and failure of justice 
often arose, and many felonies committed 
within the verge remained unpunished. The 
statute Articuli super Cartas (28 Edw. I. 
c. 3) was therefore passed. It provided 
that the county coroner should be associated 
with the Coroner of the Verge. By 
33 Hen. VIII. ec. 12 deaths within the 
precincts of the King’s palace were to be 
inquired into by the Coroner of the King’s 
Household alone; while those without the 
precincts, but within the verge, were to be 
held, as before, by the two eoroners. By the 
Coroners Act, 1887 (50 and 51 Vict. c. 71, 
sch. 3), repealing 28 Edw. I. c. 3, the jurisdic- 
tion of the verge is entirely abolished, and 
becomes absorbed in that of the county 
coroner, while the precincts of the palace 
remain as before. Sec. 29 provides for the 
appointment of the Coroner of the King’s 
Household by the Lord Steward, his jurisdic- 
tion, and the procedure of his courts in nine 
elaborate subsections. 
Wynne E. BAXTER. 


For information concerning the Coroner 
of the Verge Britton may be consulted 
(vol. i. p. 4 of Mr. F. M. Nichols’s edition) ; 
as also the Introductions to vols. ix. and 
xxiv. of the publications of the Selden 
Society. The office still survives, and J. R. 
Mellor, Esq., the Senior Master of the 
Supreme Court, is the present meumbent. 4 

W. C. BoLuanpb. | 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


Bacon wrote a paper on this subject, 
printed (if I remember rightly) in a posthum- 
ous collection entitled ‘ Resuscitatio.’ 


W. C. B. 
Helpful N. Bailey supplies :— 


** Verge (of the Court), the compass or extent of 
the King’s Court, formerly of twelve miles extent 
within the jurisdiction of the Lord High Steward 
of the King’s Houshold, called so from the J erge 
or staff which the Marshal bears.” 

In Saxon times the privilege of the King’s 
palace extended from its gate to the distance 


| of 3 miles, 3furlongs 3 acres 9 feet, 9 palms, 


and 9 barleycorns (Thoms’s ‘ Book of the 


| Court,’ p. 302 n., citing Blackstone’s ‘ Com- 


mentaries,’ Book IIT. e. 6, s. iv.). 
Str. SwiItTHIN. 


CiruB ETRANGER AT HANOVER SQUARE 
(11 S. ii. 407, 477).—Mr. AtEcK ABRAHAMS 
is, no doubt, correct in connecting “‘ La Salle 
du Festino”’ with the Queen’s Concert, 
or (as they were more familiarly known) the 
Hanover Square, Rooms, so famous for 
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assemblies, concerts, readings, and lectures 
(see 9 8. v. 354). My impression is that the 
name ‘Cercle des Etrangers,” to which 
Mr. ABRAHAMS refers, was at one time 
linked with that of the St. George’s Club 
which occupied the premises until they were 
razed for the erection of the inevitable pile 
of flats. The historic “room” became the 
dining-room of the Club, and its dis- 
appearance was regretted by many because 
of past memories. Some fine mural orna- 
mentations vanished also, nobody appears to 
know whither. Crcin CLARKE. 
Junior Athenzum Club. 


“Carent”’ (11 S. iii. 9).—I would 
venture to suggest that the word “ carent ”’ 
falls into the category of legal macaronics. 
It is simply equivalent to the word “ rent.” 
The third person plural of the Latin verb 
careo, ‘‘I want,” it applies equally to the 
position of landlord or of tenant. ‘‘ Rent” 
is what tenants frequently want, or are 
destitute of. It is also what landlords some- 
times anxiously inquire after, but are 
destined not to receive. Hence “ carent ’’ = 
moneys which they want, but which are not 
forthcoming. Scotus. 


SoNGS OF THE PEASANTRY (11 S. iii. 47) — 
Is Mr. GRAHAM acquainted with ‘Songs and 
Ballads of the West’? There are one 
hundred and ten of them, collected by the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould and the Rev. H. Fleet- 
wood Sheppard from old people living on and 
around Dartmoor, and set by them to music. 
Probably the best known of the ballads is 
“Widdecombe Fair. So far as Devon- 
shire is concerned, there is no other collection 
equal to this. A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN CHURCHES AND CHURCH- 
YARDS (11 8. ii. 389, 453, 492, 537 ; iii. 57).— 
During the greater part of 1893 my spare 
time was spent in Woolwich Churchyard 
copying the inscriptions on the gravestones 
before their removal so that the old grave- 
yard might be turned into a public garden, 
which was eventually done. I had the 
countenance, and to some extent the help, 
of the late Dr. Howard (Maltravers Herald) 
and Mr. Leland Duncan. There were 1,255 
numbered gravestones, some of which were 
fully inscribed on both sides. The work 
proceeded slowly, and at the end of the 
year I had transcribed the inscriptions on 
922 stones; and as the work of removing 
them began early in the following year, 
my task came to an untimely end. Mr. F. A. 


‘Crisp of Denmark Hill was the originator 


of the design of preserving the inscriptions, 
and to him I handed my unfinished work. 
I believe it was his intention to publish the 
names among his “ Fragmenta,’’ but I do 
not know if this was done. 

It is fortunate that so many inscriptions 
have been preserved, as during the work of 
removal, although great care was taken, 
many stones were, I know, destroyed. The 
legible dates ranged from 1700 to 1855. 

I have preserved a copy of the schedule 
of names and dates prepared by the legal 
authorities before the removal, as well as a 
copy of their plan showing the relative 
position of each of the 1,255 graves. 

One of my discoveries was a forgotten 
** comic ”’ headstone which had been a source 
of great annoyance to the then Rector 
(Greenlaw). It held an _ inscription to 
Emmanuel Shipper, who died in 1842, and 
after his name and date was cut the following 
distich :— 

As Iam now so will you be, 
Therefore prepare to follow me. 

Some one—presumably a _ stonemason, 
and certainly a wag—added the following 
lines :— 

To follow you I’m not intent 
Till first I know which way you went. 
Wn. Norman. 
Plumstead. 


Witi1aMm JoserH Lockwoop (11 S. iii. 29). 
—It was William Lockwood the father, not 
William Joseph Lockwood the son, who, 
according to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ was 
“shot blind at Westminster School in a 
battle against the mob.” See 1858 edition, 
p. 1349. William Joseph Lockwood, who 
was Verderer of Epping Forest and a captain 
in the Coldstream Guards, died in 1854. 

W. Scorr. 


THe THREE WisHEs (11 S. ii. 506).—This 
story is also told in Brittany. It will be 
found in Mrs. E. W. Rinder’s ‘ The Shadow 
of Arvor,’ under the title of ‘ Devil-may- 
Care. The hero is a_ blacksmith who 
had formerly been a soldier. St. Peter, 
as in the version recorded by Mr. NIcHOL- 
SON, accompanies the Lord. H. I 


Knots IN HANDKERCHIEFS : INDIAN 
Custom (11 S. ii. 506; iii. 35).—At 4S. xi. 
53 I showed that the custom is alluded to in 
‘The Ancren Riwle,’ p. 396, 7.¢., it is as old 
| as A.D. 1225in England. This was reprinted 
|in my ‘ Student’s Pastime,’ p. 73. 
| WALTER W. SKEAT. 


| 
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BLACKSTONE’S ‘COMMENTARIES,’ First 
Epition (10 S. xii. 385).—I think that Mr. 
W. R. B. Pripeavux wil] find some altera- 
tion in the treatment of the copyright 
question, as to which Blackstone’s opinion 
was confirmed by the Courts. Q. V. 


WHuYTEHEER OR WHYTEBEER (11S. ii. 228, 
318, 378, 511).—The ‘N.E.D.’ has not yet 
reached W, but under ‘“‘ taw,”’ ix. 117, col. 3, 
it quotes ‘‘ Whittawer ”’ of the date 1474. 

W. C. B. 





Notes on Books, Kc. 


Sauce-alone— 





The Oxford English Dictionary. 
Scouring (Vol. VIII.). Edited by Henry 
Bradley. —T—Tealt. (Vol. IX.) Edited by 


Sir James A. H. Murray. (Oxford, Clarendon 

Press. ) 

Tur ‘NEw ENGLIsH DicTIONARY’ has made 
such steady and continuous advance as to put a 
heavy tax on the time of the conscientious re- 
viewer who studies every page of it with care. 
There should, however, be no fear of ‘N. & Q.’ 

being indifferent to the progress of a splendid 
work to which it is continually patches 3 the 
research of its contributors. Last July ‘ Sauce- 
alone—Scouring’ (Vol VIII.) appeared, ‘edited 
by Mr. Henry Bradley; and last October ‘ T— 
Tealt’ (Vol. TX.), under Sir James Murray’s care. 

These two parts show the admirable skill and 
patient research which make the ‘ Dictionary’ 
a delight to all serious students of English. The 
elaborate analysis of the various senses of a word 
will not strike the ordinary reader, perhaps, so 
much as other features of the scheme; but all 
experts in language must recognize the great 
success attained in this, possibly the most difficult 
part of lexicography. Johnson’s definitions are 
occasionally utilized as a beginning, but a minute 
and careful separation of senses follows which 
must have been the outcome of much time and 
thought. 

Foreign and dialectic words are freely included 
in the scheme, which also extends to words now 
current only outside England. 

Nothing is more difficult than to guess at the 
leneth of time during which any word has been 
used, and the ‘ Dictionary ’ by its wealth of dated 
examples has in this respect so long outstripped 
all competitors that it is not necessary to quote 
the statistics provided at the beginning of each 
section. 

W.: he mere fact that a whole section is needed for 

sauce-alone to “ scouring ”’ shows the ex- 
tended scale on which the ‘ Dictionar vy’ is planned. 
Dr. Bradley has no common words to deal with 
which need treating at great length, ‘“ say ”’ 
occupying the most room. The literature of 
learning is, however, well exhibited in ‘‘ science,’ 
and ‘‘ school”? with its many cognates. The 
colloquial ‘* saucebox,”’ of persons, goes back as 
far as 1588. It is pointed out that ‘‘ sauciness ”’ 
and ‘‘ sauey’”’ have grown milder in their mean- 
That specially German condi- 

* has won its way into English, 


ing of late years. 
ment, 


Sauerkraut,’ 


and is followed by ‘saufey,” ‘ saught,’’ and 
‘*saulee ’’’ terms obscure to the ordinary reader 
and now obsolete. ‘‘Saunter’’ is described as 
of obscure origin, and the derivation suggesting 
“*to venture oneself,’ is regarded as ‘* phono- 
logically inadmissible.’? The number of spellings 
given for ‘‘ sausage ”’ is remarkable, and still more 
its actual varieties, which are said to exceed 150. 
We are glad to find Dickens quoted more than 
once for the word and its derivatives. The same 
page gives us. words so different as ‘‘ savant ”’ and 

savate.” ‘Save’ is a capital instance of 
idioms well differentiated. ‘‘Saw’’ includes 
several special combinations from the United 
States. Under “sawyer” is a third section 
marked ‘U.S.’ ; but the last quotation given 
therein explains ‘‘ snags ’’ and ‘‘ sawyers,” which 
occur in combination in Dickens. 

** Say-so ’’=mere word or dictum, is an effect- 
ive piece of English which is current now only in 
America, and might be revived, as ‘‘ ipse dixit ’’ 
has taken its place here. We believe that in the 
law ‘‘ scaffolding ’’ implies the presence of a rope. 
There are two important words with the same 
spelling ‘‘scale.’’ ‘‘Scamper” is of uncertain 
origin, but ‘‘ not improbably the word was origin- 
ally military slang ’—of foreign origin, we hasten 
to add. Pope’s ‘“‘ presume not God to scan”’ 
suggests to us the addition of a further verse 
quotation, Burns’s 

Then gently scan your brother man ; 
Still gentler, sister w oman, 


‘ Address to the Unco Guid.’ ‘‘ Scapegoat’’ 
was ‘‘apparently, invented by Tindal (1530) ”’ 
for use in Leviticus xvi. ; but we learn that it has 
been turned out of the Revised Version, which 
has ‘‘ Azazel’’ instead. A ‘‘ Scarborough warn- 
ing ’’=very short notice, or none at all, occurs 
as early as 1546. ‘‘ Scavenger”’ is altered from 
** scavager ”’ with intrusive n, as in ‘‘ passenger ’ 

and *‘ messenger ’ ; the instr ument of torture called 
the ‘‘Scavenger’s daughter ”’ presents, however, a 
perverted form of the inventor’s name, Skeffing- 
ton. Of ‘scenery ”’ of the open-air kind there is, 
as might be expected, no quotation before the 


in the 


seventeenth century was well advanced. In 
Johnson’s days people preferred, we think, to 
talk of a ‘‘ prospect.” ‘‘ Sceptred ”’ offers a good 


display of that poetical quotation which the 
*‘ Dictionary ’ seems sometimes unduly to despise, 
for examples are provided from Shakspeare, 
Milton, Gray, Landor, and Byron. The heading 

‘* sch ’ "he is some important hints as to pronuncia- 
tion. ‘“‘Schiedam”’ and “schnapps” are both 
allied forms of drink. The slight specialization 
of meaning which “scholar”? and‘ scholar- 
ship’ have acquired is well treated. It would, 
however, be easy to add to the quotations from 
books, which we prefer to journalism or Acts of 
Parliament. Spec ial attention is directed to the 
word “‘ scientific,” of which the true history is 
now traced for the first time to a rendering of the 
word érisrjun in Aristotle. 

We end our notice of this part with two words 
of University usage. ‘‘ Scio”? was the formal 
testimony once given at Oxford to the fitness of a 
candidate for a degree. ‘Seonce” is a Uni- 
versity fine which is illustrated from our own 
columns in 1885. In its humorous form it has, 
we believe, been inflicted on dons as well as under- 
graduates, though the latter only are mentioned 
in sense b. 
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Beginning with T, we find some odd phrases in 
which it figures,as the‘‘T bean”’ of the seventeenth 
century, grown or cut in the form of that letter ; 
the ‘‘T cart,” an open phaeton; and various 
examples of the phenomenon which has given us 
““Tandry’’ and the more familiar ‘‘ tawdry.” 
That simple things are not always easy to define 
is shown by ‘“‘ tab,’’ which is “‘A short broad strap, 
flat loop, or the like, attached by one end to an 
object, or forming a short projecting part by which 
a thing can be taken hold of, hung up, fastened, 
or pulled.”” The word is, we learn, not in John- 
son, and still largely dialectic. The third sense of 
“tabard,” the official dress of heralds, was fre- 
quently in the papers during the announcement of 
King George’s accession to the throne; but the 
‘ Dictionary ’ does not pretend to include the most 
modern references, and we might have done 
without the example from journalism (1903) of 
‘“‘tabard-fashion.”” The list of newspapers that 
really show some censorship over the wild and 
inaccurate English of their contributors is so 
small that we should pause before admitting 
several usages here recorded, and in other cases 
prefer, as we have said more than once, easily 
accessible quotations from books, which at least 
have a chance of being decently ‘‘ read’ before 
being submitted to the public. ‘‘ Tabby” and 
‘“‘tabby-cat’”’ are curious in their origin. The 
sense of striped silk is named from a quarter of 
Bagdad, but that of ‘‘ old maid ”’ is earlier than 
the sense of ‘ cat,’ and may be derived from 
Tabitha. ‘‘ Taberdar”’ for a senior scholar of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, is first noted in 1566. 
Among the many senses of “ tabernacle”’ is an 
‘* alleged term for a company of bakers,’’ as to 
which Mr. John Hodgkin has noted in his learned 
and amusing book on ‘ Proper Terms ’ (p. 162) that 
the ‘‘tabernacula”’ in question may be “little 
shops made of boords.” 

“Table” is a long article, admirably arranged 
The commonest use of the word lacks verse 
quotations. The last one in prose (1853) suggests 
to us a line from Browning’s ‘ Mr. Sludge, ‘‘ the 
Medium,” ’ 

‘ May I sit, sir ? 

or another, 
You jogged the table, your foot caused the squeak. 
There is a long list of special combinations of the 
word, from ‘ table-allowance ”’ to ‘“‘ table-work.” 
There is no notice from a nineteenth-century book 
of ‘“ Table d’héte.’’ Oddly enough, we are able 
to supply one from verse. In Clough’s ‘ Mari 
Magno’ ‘ The Clergyman’s Tale’ has (I1.63-4), 

*Twas easier now to face the crowded shore, 

And table d’héte less tedious than before. 


Under “tablet” the desire of ‘ Wee Macgregor’ 
(1900) for toffee has found a place. The last 
quotation for a memorial tablet is of 1870. We 
should have been glad for the sake of history to 
see the zeal of the L.C.C. commemorated in a 
quotation. There is curious information of a 
commercial and legal character concerning the 
use of ‘tabloid.’ ‘‘ Taboo” now increasingly 
spelt, we notice, by anthropologists “ tabu,” 
is an important article. ‘“ Tabula rasa” has 
secured admission, and may, we hope, catch the 
eye of the sub-editor who passed some few years 
ago in the daily press the phrase ‘‘ Solvuntur 
tabula rasa”?! The various words under “ tache”’ 
are confusing, but none of them is to-day much 


This dear old table, now ! 





used by the ordinary man. ‘“ Tack” is partl 
mixed up with ‘‘ Tache,’”’ and the many lh it 
covers are noteworthy. The ‘definition of 

Tackle ”’ (vi.) in Rugby football, ‘‘ To seize and 
stop an opponent when in possession of the ball,” 
will hardly do. Full backs would be only too 
happy if every time they tackled, they were able 
to stop. ‘ To seize or try to stop”’ would be an 
improvementinthe wording. ‘‘ Taffy ’’ for Welsh- 
man appears to begin in 1700. ‘“‘ Tagraggery ”” 
is noted as ‘chiefly Carlylese.” ‘‘ Tail” is a 
long and excellent article, but it is surpassed in 
length by ‘‘ take,” one of the most difficult words 
to analyze and arrange which Sir James can have 
encountered. We should have been inclined to 
associate 7, the transitive use ‘‘ of an injurious or 
destructive agency, natural or supernatural 
magical, etc.,’’ with 10, ‘‘ to captivate, delight, 
charm ”’; and pure pleasure would have impelled 
us to quote under the latter heading the 

daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty. 

We are glad to see Tennyson’s “‘ So took echo with 
delight ”’ included, and altogether the article is a 
wonderful piece of work. 

‘* Talbot ’’ (hound) is ‘‘ understood to be derived 
from the ancient English family name Talbot. . 
~ evidence is wanting.”’ Os 

or “‘ tale,” a mere story, a fiction, The Londo: 
Herald (1867) is the only quotation of the oo 
century. Admirers of Sir W. S. Gilbert will 
recall the lines 
Tell a tale of cock and bull, 
ee Of convincing details full. 
‘Mr. Sludge’ could supply a verse quotati 
‘“* talent,” special aptiinne — saetaaiiai 
in ‘ _ you buy 
e actor’s talent, do you dare pro 
For his soul beside ? sititiaid 


““Tamal,’’ ‘‘ tamasha,” and ‘ tambouki’’ are 
among foreign words which would puzzle most 
people. ‘Tampion,” also “ tompion,” has, we 
note, nothing to do with the ‘‘ Tompion clock ” 
in *‘ Pickwick ’ at the Bath Pump-room, sometimes 
spelt without the capital letter. This clock 
was given by “the father of English watch- 
making ”’ to the city of Bath in 1709. 

“Tandem ”’ is, as a quotation from our own 
columns in 1850 explains, “a practical pun now 
naturalized in our language.’”’ Words of such 
origin must be very rare ;_ we recall only “ dicky.’” 
which is possibly tou, and certainly slang. We 
have always been a little doubtful about the 
meaning of the “‘ tang”’ in Kate’s tongue which 
made her unpopular (*‘ Tempest,’ IT. ii. 52), and 
Sir James justifies our doubts. The “ Tantalus ” 
which holds spirits has not been traced back 
further than 1898. ‘‘ Tariff Reform” begins in 
‘The Century Dictionary ’ (1891) as “in general 
a movement away from Protection.” The 
introduction of Daudet’s ‘ Tartarin’ into English 
is duly noted ; while Moliére’s “Tartufe ” has 
made English nouns and adjectives. ‘‘ Task,” 
taste,” and “ tax’ are other articles of great 
interest ; and “ tea,’ with its derivatives, occupies 
a good deal of space, being prefaced by an in- 
teresting note as to pronunciation. i 

Sir James Murray and his staff have of late 
lost some devoted helpers. It is all the more 
credit to them that they are able to make such 
regular advance in their arduous work. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 


Mr. B. H. BLACKWELL of Oxford, sends his 
January Clearance List of Classical, Mathematical, | 
and other School-Books. These lists are issued | 
twice a year; the next will be published in 
September. 


Messrs. Bowes & Bowes include in their Cam- 
bridge Catalogue 346, under Fiscal Policy, a 
collection of cuttings, October, 1903—April, 
1904, arranged in 13 scrapbooks, 31. 10s. Under 
Bibliography are ‘‘ Books about Books,”’ 6 vols., 
ll. 16s.; James’s ‘ Manuscripts in the Fitz- 
william Museum,’ and ‘ Illuminated Manuscripts | 
in the British Museum.’ Under Chaucer 
Lintot’s folio edition, 1721, ll. Is. Under 
Classical Literature is a collection of over 90 
theses issued between 1830 and 1886 on Greek | 
and Latin authors, 6 vols., 4to, 3/. 3s. There is 
a list under Economics and Social Questions. 
Under England and also under France are many 
historical works. There are in addition works 
on India, Ireland, and London. Under Alex- 
ander Macmillan is ‘ A Night with the Yankees,’ 
a lecture delivered in the " 


is | 


own Hall, Cambridge, 
30 March, 1868, and privately printed, 10s. 6d. ; 
and under Malcolm Kingsley Macmillan is 
‘Selected Letters,’ also privately printed, 1893, 
21. 2s. Lord Vernon’s magnificent edition of 
Dante, 3 vols., folio, Firenze, 1858-65, is 13/. 13s. 
This was printed for presentation only, and con- 
tains appendixes with a bibliography. 


Mr. L. C. Braun’s Catalogue 67 opens with 
Art and Illustrated Books. There is a fine clean 
copy of Bewick’s ‘ Fables,’ 1820, 21.; also ‘ The 
Looking Glass for the Mind,’ 1821, 10s. 6d. Under 
Leech is ‘ Young Troublesome,’ folio, original 
boards, 1/1. 10s.; under Napoleon, a collection of 
prints, 15s.; under South Africa, 11 coloured 
views, Ackermann, 1818, 12/6; and under 
Uzanne, ‘ L’Ombrelle, le Gant, le Manchon,’ 
morocco, 2l. 5s. Among Bindings are Aldine 
Classics, 1540-50, 11 vols., original red morocco, 
full gilt backs, 41. Foreign Literature comprises a 
hundred items. Works under Occult include 
Barrett’s ‘ The Magus; or, Celestial Intelligencer,’ 
4to, original boards, 1801, 3/1. There is much of 
interest under Topography. London _ includes, 
Lysons’s ‘ Environs,’ 5 vols., 4to, 1810, 21. 10s. ; 
and Godwin’s ‘ Churches,’ 2 vols., half-calf, 1839, 
18s. There are many engraved views, including 
Crosby Hall in 1814 and 1886, and Horwood’s 
‘Plan,’ 1799, 11. 15s. There are also engraved 
portraits of general interest. In the Addenda 
are ‘The Antiquarian Repertory,’ 4 vols., 4to, 
1775-84, 1l. 5s.; and Daniel’s ‘ Rural Sports,’ 
2 vols., 1801-2, with the Supplement, 1813, 3 vols., 
4to, 1l. 5s. Under India is Malleson’s ‘ History of 
the Mutiny,’ with index by Pincott, 7 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 31. 10s. 


Messrs. Myers’s Catalogue 165 contains the | 
rare first edition of Ainsworth’s ‘ Rookwood’ 
in the original cloth, 1836, 81. Under Alken are 
‘ British Proverbs,’ 1824, 61. 15s. ; ‘ Symptoms of 
being Amused,’ 1822, 81.; and ‘Specimens of 
Riding near London,’ 1823, 71. 10s. Under 
Balzac is the Saintsbury edition, large paper 
{one of 50 copies), 40 vols., 121. 12s. <A tall copy 
of Hayward’s ‘ Edward the Sixt,’ 4to, calf, 1630, 
is 61. 6s.; and a fine copy of Moliére’s ‘ uvres,’ | 





| three-quarter levant, 21, 2s. 


contemporary calf, 1788, 61. 12s. 6d. 
Under Stuarts is the Edition de Luxe of Foster, 
2 vols., folio, 61. 10s. There is an extra-illustrated 
copy of Bleackley’s ‘ Duchess of Hamilton,’ 2 vols., 
green morocco super-extra, 1907, 121. 5s. There 
are works under Africa, Alpine, America, Charles 
I., Dramatic, and Ireland. Under Dante Ros- 


' setti is his translation of the early Italian poets, 


first edition, tree calf, 1861, 21. 2s. Under Scottish 
Market Crosses is Small’s work with introduction 
by Hutcheson, 118 illustrations, folio, 1900, 
ll. ls. Among Shakespeare items are Frank 
Howard’s ‘ Spirit of the Plays,’ 483 plates, un- 
spotted copy, 5 vols., 1833, 21. 5s.; and Hazlitt’s 
reprints of the rare jest-books, 3 vols., 1864, 
Under Shelley are 
the letters to Leigh Hunt, edited by Wise, 2 vols. 
(limited to 30 copies for private circulation), 


| 1894, 1l. 5s. (presentation copy to Edward Clodd 


from the Editor). 

Messrs. Myers also send Catalogue 166, which 
contains Engraved Views of London. These 
include Ludgate Hill, large folio, 1795, 21. 2s. ; 
the Strand in 1763, 11. 5s. ; several of St. Paul’s ; 
and Tottenham Court Road, * March of the 
Guards to Finchley,’ folio, scarce, 4/. 4s. There 
are views of Piccadilly, Hyde Park (the grand 
review, 9 July, 1838), Bloomsbury, Chancery 
Lane, Islington, Westminster Abbey, St. James’s, 
Vauxhall Gardens, and Knightsbridge Chapel, 
1789 (exterior with adjacent old houses and 
coaching scene, and interior, formerly belonging 
to the Hospital of Lepers, folio, 4s.). 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Canon HEw1tTr.—On 28 December, at Grahams- 
town, South Africa, after a long illness, the Rey. 
James Alexander Hewitt, Canon of Grahamstown. 
He was educated at St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, and received the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. from the University of the South in 
1888. He had been in South Africa since 1870, 
and was the author of ‘ English Church History 
in South Africa,’ 1887. He had sent us contribu- 
tions from 9 S. vi. to 10S. viii. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpiToRiaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

R. B—x( “ Westminster Chimes ”).—Anticipated 
ante, p. 35. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—P. 66, col. 1, 1. 20 from foot, for 
‘* Swrebaples” read “‘Sweetaples.” 





